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DANIEL B. SMITH, 

The First Corresponding Secretary of the Historical Society op 
Pennsylvania. 

Read at the meeting of the Historical Society, May 7, 1883. 
BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M.D. 

The duty devolves on me this evening of making to this 
Society the official announcement of the death, at his home 
in Germantown, March 29, 1883, of Daniel B. Smith, in the 
ninety-second year of his age ; one of the earliest members, 
one of the incorporators, and the first corresponding secre- 
tary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

In making this announcement, I shall not attempt to give 
the full history of a life extending over nearly a century, and 
yet I cannot forbear offering a few words respecting the 
career of one to whom this Society owes much, and to 
whom, from my boyhood, I have been bound by the strong 
ties of gratitude and affection. 

William Smith, born in Bramham, Yorkshire, England, 
A.D. 1570, where, as freeholders from the crown, his family 
for many generations lived, has had in his descendants, 
of whom our venerable fellow member was one, many men 
conspicuously useful in the communities in which they have 
lived. We owe to one of them Smith's History of New 
Jersey, a book whose value is well known here. We owe to 
another, the son-in-law of James Logan, a most valuable col- 
lection of historical memoirs of eminent Friends of Philadel- 
phia and of Burlington from the settlement of the Provinces 
to the year 1770. Another, Samuel J. Smith, of Hickory 
Grove, has left the well-earned reputation of a poet ; several 
of the family were members of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, in which province Richard Smith, the grandson of 
William, so early as the year 1676, purchased 105,000 acres of 
land for his sons, which they soon after occupied. In our 
own Historical Society there have been and still are many 
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useful members who are descendants of William Smith, of 
Bramham. 

Daniel B. Smith, the son of Benjamin and Deborah Mor- 
ris Smith, the latter the great-granddaughter of Governor 
Thomas Lloyd, was born July 14, 1792. He received his 
literary education at Burlington under the care of John 
Griscom, whose school had acquired a wide-spread reputation, 
and to whom pupils came even from the distant southern 
States. 

Determining on the study of chemistry and pharmacy, he 
entered the drug store of John Biddle, a much respected 
apothecary of Philadelphia, where he remained until of age, 
and where he subsequently entered into partnership with his 
former employer. Some years later he associated with him 
in the same line of business " a young Englishman fresh from 
the shop of John Bell, of Oxford, London," and the firm of 
Smith & Hodgson, at Sixth and Arch Streets, became one 
of the most prominent and successful drug houses of the 
country. In the year 1821, a number of apothecaries, pro- 
minent among whom was Daniel B. Smith, decided that 
something more than a mere mechanical knowledge of drugs 
was needed for the education of those engaged in the duty 
of compounding of medicines. 1 As a result of their frequent 
conferences and counsels came the College of Apothecaries 
and the College of Pharmacy. Daniel B. Smith was one of 
the originators of this college, and was largely instrumental 
in imparting a scientific character to its teachings. One of 
its incorporators, he was also for twenty-five years its Presi- 
dent. As a result of this undertaking, he lived to see a col- 
lege whose pupils, in the aggregate, number 6863, repre- 
senting every State in the Union, and a considerable number 

1 The two men, who appear to have taken the very first steps towards the 
establishment of a distinct school of pharmacy in Philadelphia, were Peter 
Lehman and Henry Troth, both of tliem prominent druggists of this city. 
Their proposal for such a school met with a hearty response from those 
engaged in the business, and a meeting was held at Carpenters' Hall, Feb. 
23, 1821, Stephen North in the chair, and Peter Williamson acting as secre- 
tary. One of the first named on the committee to prepare a plan for such 
a school of pharmacy was Daniel B. Smith. 
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from Canada, Cuba, and various parts of Europe. Its journal, 
published since 1825, is everywhere recognized as high au- 
thority on the matters of which it treats, and has been one 
of the leading agencies in developing the profession of phar- 
macy in the United States. He lived, indeed, to see phar- 
macy changed from a mere trade to a learned profession. 

To the College of Pharmacy is at least indirectly due the 
preparation by Drs. Wood and Bache, both of them pro- 
fessors in this College, of the United States Dispensatory, a 
book of two thousand pages, which has reached its fifteenth 
edition, and of which more than 125,000 copies have been 
sold, and Which is now, fifty years from its first publication, 
in daily use in every drug store in the United States. To 
this work Daniel B. Smith contributed many valuable 
pages. 1 

Although actively engaged in business, Daniel B. Smith 
was a man of too much mental culture, and too much inter- 
ested in the welfare of his fellow men to confine his labors 
to the shop. 

In the year 1820 three citizens of Philadelphia, Daniel B. 
Smith, Thomas Kimber, and Samuel Schober, recognizing 
the need of a free library for young mechanics and manufac- 
turers, met at the house of one of their number, and there 
resolved that the establishment of such a library would be 
likely to promote orderly and virtuous habits, diffuse knowl- 
edge, improve the scientific skill of the mechanic and manu- 
facturer, and advance the prosperity and happiness of the 
community. Out of this meeting came the Apprentices' 
Library Company of Philadelphia. Daniel B. Smith lived 
to see, as a result of these efforts of himself and friends, a 
library containing 22,000 volumes, and books furnished in 
the aggregate to 77,757 applicants for them, and doubtless 
read by treble that number. 

In the year 1816 a number of gentlemen were impressed 
with the need in Philadelphia of a safe depository for the 

1 It was originally intended by the authors of the Dispensatory that one- 
third of the book should be written by Daniel B. Smith. This intention 
could not be carried out because of other engagements. 
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earnings of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, house-servants, 
and others, where their earnings might not only be secure 
for them, but where also a generous interest might be paid 
to the depositors. Among the incorporators of this excel- 
lent institution appears the name of Daniel B. Smith. What 
value the Philadelphia Savings Fund has been to those for 
whom it was intended, you, gentlemen of the Historical 
Society, know quite as well as I can tell you. Daniel B. 
Smith lived to see, as the results of this effort, in which he 
was deeply interested, the record of 357,263 depositors ; of 
$93,613,335.57 of deposits, and of interest paid to these hard- 
working people of Ill^^-t^O. 1 

In the year 1826 the appalling statement was made that 
there were then in prison in the city of Philadelphia " sixty 
boys, and that in the city of New York, four hundred and 
eighty persons had lately been arrested under twenty-five 
years of age, and that a large number, of both sexes, were 
wandering about without homes, and with no one to care for 
their souls or bodies." At once the necessity of a refuge for 
the endangered, an asylum for tue erring, a shelter for the 
tempted, came with force on the community. 

A public meeting was held in Philadelphia, Chief-Justice 
Tilghman presiding, at which it was determined to found a 
house of refuge, and measures were taken to obtain the requi- 

1 The Philadelphia Savings Fund originated Nov. 20, 1816, with Condy 
Raguet, Esq., a native of South Carolina, but for many years a well-known 
citizen of Philadelphia. His attention had been directed to the Savings 
Banks of Great Britain, and the necessity of something similar here. While 
thinking over this subject, he met on the street his friends Richard Peters, 
Clement C. Biddle, and Thomas Hale. With these gentlemen the matter 
was discussed, and at a meeting held at the office of Colonel Biddle, Nov. 
25, 1816, at which were present also John Strawbridge, John C. Stocker, 
and John McCrea, the subject was more fully considered. It was there 
agreed to form an association for the purposes named in the text, and on 
December 2, 1816, the institution was first opened to depositors. Andrew 
Bayard was chosen as its first President. His successors have been John 
C. Lowber, Clement C. Biddle, Lewis Wain, and Caleb Cope, Esqs. 
Among those who were early interested in this association was the late 
Roberts Vaux. 
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site funds to carry out the plan. Prominent among these 
interested citizens, and one of the corporators, was our friend 
Daniel B. Smith. 

How much good that House of Refuge has done in keeping 
from sin, in rescuing from crime, in saving from hopeless 
death, no pen of mine can reckon. Only in that last, great 
day when the hooks shall be opened, and " another book 
opened — which is the book of life," can its true value be 
computed. So far as figures can speak, I may say that in 
this work, which was very near his heart, Daniel B. Smith 
lived to see the day when, in the aggregate, fourteen thou- 
sand three hundred young persons had received the benefits 
of this asylum, and at least two-thirds of them, properly in- 
structed and reformed, had been restored to society. 1 

While thus engaged in works of charity and philan- 
thropy, Daniel B. Smith was yet true to his literary and 
scientific tastes. A lover of natural science and especially 
of botany, he early became a member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and of the Franklin Institute. Other public 
interests also claimed his attention. 

On the second day of December, 1824, a number of gentle- 
men met at the house of Thomas I. Wharton, favorable to the 
formation of a society for the purpose of elucidating the his- 
tory of the State of Pennsylvania, Roberts Vaux in the 
chair, and George Washington Smith secretary. At this 
meeting it was determined to form a historical society, and 
a committee was appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws for its government. At the next meeting, December 
27, 1824, a list of names of gentlemen desirous of joining the 

1 The firat officers of the House of Refuge were (1826) : president, John 
Sergeant ; vice-presidents, Robert Ralston and Roberts Vaux ; treasurer, 
John S. Henry; secretary, James J. Barclay; managers: Thomas Astley, 
Samuel Bettle, John Cooke, George M. Dallas, Thomas Evans, Philip Gar- 
rett, John Goodman, Alexander Henry, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel Knight, 
John Moore, James Moore, John Paul, Charles Roberts, Daniel B. Smith, 
Silas B. Weir, George Williams, Thomas Wistar, Bartholomew Wistar, 
Ambrose White. 
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society was read, and they accepted as members. 1 The last 
survivor of these names was our Daniel B. Smith, who was 
also the first corresponding secretary, and whose name is 
among the incorporators of the Historical Society. Daniel 
B. Smith lived to see, as the result of these early efforts of 
himself and his friends, a historical society numbering nearly 
a thousand members, a library of nearly seventeen thousand 
volumes, besides much that is valuable in manuscripts, pam- 
phlets, and pictures illustrative of our early provincial history, 
the owner of a commodious hall, in which, with the increased 
facilities thus afforded, there is every reason to believe the 
objects of the society will be promoted with increased vigor 
and success. 

In the early part of the year 1830, a number of the most 
intelligent members of the Religious Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia, who had for a long time felt the disadvantages 
which the younger members of their society labored under 
in obtaining a liberal education, met to confer together on 
the best means of remedying them. A similar conference 
was held by the Friends of New York City, and the result 
was seen in the establishment of Haverford School, now 
Haverford College. The full course of study was to occupy 
a period of four years, and was to be as full as the most ad- 
vanced college in the United States. In deference to the 
prejudices of some of the older Friends, the name of Haver- 
ford School was given it, but, as the course was a college 
course, the legislature of the State authorized some years 
later the name of Haverford College, and the granting of the 
usual collegiate degrees. 

Most active, from the start, in this good work, was Daniel 
B. Smith. Present at the first meeting — actively engaged 
in bringing about this meeting, appointed on the committee 
to confer with the New York Friends on this subject, the 
early minutes everywhere show his active useful interest in 

1 Among the earliest members of the Historical Society, his membership 
dating the same year as that of Daniel B. Smith, although not in the list 
above referred to, is our honored and venerable fellow member, Dr. Caspar 
Morris. 
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this matter. Nor was this all ; when success had crowned 
their efforts, and the school was about to be opened, at the 
earnest solicitation of the Board of Managers, in accordance 
with what seemed to him to be a religious duty, but at no 
little personal sacrifice, he consented to accept and assume 
the very responsible duties of the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy and English literature. How fully and faithfully 
those duties were performed, all of us, whose privilege it was 
to sit under his teachings, can bear a cordial and emphatic 
affirmative testimony. 1 

I would not in any way detract from the value of the ser- 
vices of others, who in its early career were engaged at 
Haverford, prominent among whom were the Professors 
Gummere, father and son, but I am sure I do but speak the 
sentiment of my school fellows, when I say that Daniel B. 
Smith was the animating spirit of the place. It was he who 
moulded the character, shaped the destiny, influenced the 
future of its students. "What Dr. Arnold was to Eugby, 
Daniel B. Smith was to Haverford. How deeply his pupils 
recognized this fact was shown nearly forty years later, when, 
then gray-headed men themselves, they came in such num- 
bers to pay, at his open grave, with filial gratitude and affec- 
tion, their last tribute to his memory. 

Daniel B. Smith always regarded his years at Haverford 
as among the happiest of his life. Blessed in a remarkable 
degree in his domestic life, happy in his association with 
bright intelligent young men (and there is something especi- 
ally inspiriting in such association), conscious, and yet not 
ostentatiously so, that he was implanting in their young 
minds and hearts those great principles which could not fail 
to affect favorably their future, his life at Haverford was a 
most useful and happy one. 

In the instruction given by Daniel B. Smith to his pupils 
at Haverford was a course of ethical lectures, the literary 
ability, the extended scope of thought, the sound theology, 

1 Some years later Daniel B. Smith accepted the position of Principal of 
Haverford School. 
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and the practical usefulness of which could not well be sur- 
passed. 

While these graver subjects occupied much of his thought, 
there were times when his pen was employed on lighter 
themes. As illustrating the brightness of his imagination 
and his familiarity with the Muses, I am almost tempted to 
quote a little poem written by him for a college paper edited 
by the students, for which he occasionally wrote, and to 
which he was always a welcome contributor. It is addressed 
to the planet Venus, the beautiful evening star, and abounds 
in graceful poetic imagery. 

More than twelve years were pleasantly passed by Daniel 
B. Smith at Haverford. He lived to see its students, in the 
aggregate, number more than a thousand, and their college, 
wherever known, respected. He lived also to see many of 
his own pupils holding prominent positions in other colleges, 
occupying posts of usefulness and honor in the community, 
and ever grateful to him for the care and instruction he had 
so generously given them. 

In the year 1849 Daniel B. Smith removed to Germantown. 
Here in a circle of intelligent, congenial friends, visited fre- 
quently by his grateful pupils, and in the luxury of a large 
and well-appointed library, the remainder of his life was 
passed. 

Long after he had entered his eightieth year he retained 
his interest in his beloved botany, and was accustomed, even 
then, to make excursions in the neighboring country for 
plants. "When, at last, the physical infirmities of extreme 
age made this impossible, he turned his attention to another 
branch of natural science, and in the study of conchology 
found much pleasure and instruction. Nearly a twelvemonth 
ago lie entered on his ninety-second year, and, save some 
failure of memory, with his mental vigor unimpaired. 
Spared any lingering illness, he looked forward to the future 
with humble hope, as he could look back on the past with 
reverent gratitude. And so, tenderly cared for by two gene- 
rations of his family, he fell asleep in the full promise of a 
glad awakemug. 



